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A Note on Primitive Poetry 

truly aesthetic aspiration ; and it is out of this primitive 
groping toward art, through primitive graphic symbols of 
art and of song, that language and thought itself evolved. 
If we would wish to know anything then about the genesis 
of poetry or art, it is thoroughly essential that we should 
go back to the beginnings, so far as these beginnings are 
available to us, and not take Homer as a starting-point. 
Incidentally, the "savage" peoples, as we call them, are far 
less crude than we imagine, far less unsophisticated. They 
have refinements that we have forgotten. And they are 
a repository of our most basic meanings. A. C. H. 

REVIEWS 

IN THE OLD FASHION 

Motley and other Poems, by Walter de la Mare. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

One is a bit over-informed of "magic" in opening a book 
by Mr. de la Mare. The critics, far and wide, have accepted 
the hint with gratitude, and the familiar word confronts one 
on the slip-cover. Like other re-asserted opinions, it becomes 
a challenge— one searches the book for proof of the claim. 
There is magic in certain lyrics by this poet: The Listeners 
and the "beautiful lady" song have surprises in their pattern, 
like waves that break into foam; and a few of the child- 
poems are almost as exquisitely naive as Hilda Conkling's. 
But Mr. de la Mare's style is as fragile as it is delicate, and 
in working out his effects he is impeded by inherited formulae. 
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Rarely does he free his art of a poor tradition ; many of 
his poems are at best rococo vases of an eighteenth-century 
artificiality, insisted on in our strenuous age though thrones 
go toppling down. 

I speak of such poems as The Tryst, The Riddlers, The 
Blind Boy, The Stranger, Motley — indeed, almost everything 
in this book — in which a theme of Nothing-at-all or The 
Aforesaid is set forth with all the old convolutions of diction 
and phrasing which poets of modern feeling have discarded. 
I sometimes wonder whether, for some of Mr. de la Mare's 
admirers, his magic consists in his flourish of cliches — the 
tinkle of old familiar phrases which sound sweet to their 
ears now that few poets indulge them : o'er, 'mid, bloweth, 
perchance, fare, to watch and ward, daisied sward, golden 
shoon, melancholic nightingale, grief smote my heart, soft 
did look the nightingale — these are but a few of the cliches 
and mannerisms to be found in two brief poems chosen by 
chance, The Sunken Garden and The Riddlers. Indeed, 
the magic must be largely in these somewhat frayed and 
faded details of pattern, for if one cuts them out of most of 
the poems in this book there is little left of warp or woof. 

Mr. de la Mare's reputation as a lyric poet of delicate 
quality should not shield him from a reminder that this kind 
of thing is out of date. Admitting that it has a certain 
charm of quaintness, like the black-walnut furniture of fifty 
years ago, it belongs, even as that product of a machine-mad 
age, to a period of false design, when furbelows of orna- 
ment were set on for their own sake and not to fulfil any 
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demand inherent in the structure. Mr. de la Mare's poems 

are much too be-furbelowed. His exceptional instinct for 

delicate nuances of rhythm — and few poets can vary the beat 

so ingeniously as he — gets lost among coloratura niceties. 

His artistic sincerity is tangled up in archaic affectations, and 

only when he cuts free of them does his truly lyric voice 

have a chance to function at its best. 

A careful reading of this book reveals nothing of this 

absolute best, nothing to be set beside the two poems referred 

to above. But five or six songs have something of their 

quality, and they carry it with a simplicity not to be found 

in the rest of the book. Of these are The Little Salamander, 

Empty House, Music, The Unchanging, Vigil, and this 

poignant one, The Remonstrance: 

I was at peace until you came 
And set a careless mind aflame. 
I lived in quiet; cold, content; 
All longing in safe banishment; 
Until your ghostly lips and eyes 

Made wisdom unwise. 
Naught was in me to tempt your feet 
To seek a lodging. Quite forgot 
Lay the sweet solitude we two 
In childhood used to wander through. 
Time's cold had closed my heart about, 

And shut you out. 
Well, and what then? .... O vision grave, 
Take all the little all I have! 
Strip me of what in voiceless thought 
Life's kept of life, unhoped, unsought! — 
Reverie and dream that memory must 

Hide deep in dust! 
This only I say: Though cold and bare 
The haunted house you have chosen to share, 
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Still 'neath its walls the moonbeam goes 
And trembles on the untended rose; 
Still o'er its broken roof -tree rise 
The starry arches of the skies; 
And 'neath your lightest word shall be 
The thunder of an ebbing sea. 

It is a book of personal emotion, but veiled in a thin and 
pale old fabric alluringly soft to touch and sight. Mostly 
the reminiscent themes are set forth in reminiscent designs 
of faded color, and under the mesh hides a shy and wistful, 
but shadowed and prisoned soul. Mr. de la Mare can't 
make out the age he lives in — indeed, he gives it up without 
trying as he flutes his reed at the edge of the stream. 

H. M. 

SOLDIER AND LOVER 

War and hove, by Richard Aldington. Four Seas Co. 

This book was written, so the author says, "less for myself 
and others who are interested in subtleties, and more for the 
kind of men I lived with in the camp and in the line" ; and 
the book is convincing proof that a deliberate assumption of 
an alien point of view destroys all that is most valuable, 
most poignant, in a poet's genius. Aldington is not, cannot 
be, of the rank and file. For him life has delicate meanings, 
exquisite pleasures, poignancies of feeling. He assumes that 
these are incomprehensible to his comrades, and seeks to 
"represent the inarticulate feelings of the ordinary civilized 
man thrust suddenly into these extraordinary and hellish 
circumstances". In so doing he fails both ways: he does 
not make great poetry, and he fails of being understood by 
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